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By a fascinating and instructive coincidence, three great classical 
Eastern forms of dance-dramia, all with roots in the ancient classical dance 
and drama of India, were to be seen in the West within a few wecks of 
each other in the Spring and Summer of 1967: Noh and Kabuki from 
Japan, and Kathakali from India. Each has its own complex history, 
its own traditional audience and its own social role; but certain under- 
lying aesthetic and religious factors make comparisons between them of 
the greatest interest; and the fact that each form had to be adapted to 
some extent to the exigencies of Western theatres and the habits and 
expectations of Western audiences threw some interesting side-lights 
on the similarities and contrasts between the forms. 


If one arranged all the ancient surviving classical forms of dance- 
drama on a scale running from expressionism to austere simplicity and 
restraint, Kathakali would lie at the expressionist end, and Noh at the 
austere end, with Kabuki (a very complex art) straddling a good deal 
of the scale in between — being at times very close in spirit to Kathakali, 
and at other times close to Noh. All three are highly stylized, setting 
an aesthetic distance between performers and audience by various means:. 
this was what Brecht called Verfremdung, and in fact this aspect of Eastern 
dance-drama has had enormous influence on many branches of the 
Western theatre in the twentieth century. (Verfremdung is usually trans- 
lated “alienation”, but what Brecht really meant was “making strange’). 
In all such theatre, Eastern or Western, stylized gesture is crucial, being 
at least equal in importance to the word and sometimes dispensing with 
it completely: the performer is both actor and dancer, and sometimes 
also singer. In general (though not entirely) the Eastern dance-drama 
avoids the naturalistic limitation of the texture of everyday life: it is con- 
cerned with myth, with the expression of feelings, attitudes and ideas 
which take us to the deepest and most important aspects of man’s nature, 
and so demands forms of dance and music of the greatest subtlety and 
beauty, able to support the expression of such transcendental matters. 
Each of the three dramatic genre we are concerned with here has its 
earthy, comic, satirical, relatively naturalistic side, but this commonly 
has the function of light relief helping audiences to come to terms with 
more exacting dramatic poetry — as did the satyr plays which were 
performed in ancient Greece after the tragic trilogies, the comic scenes 
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in Elizabethan tragedies, and the jigs (bawdy farces, both sung and danced) 
performed after Elizabethan plays. 


Religious Source 


Common to Noh, Kabuki and Kathakali is a basis in Indian religion. 
As was made clear by G. Venkatachalam in his article “The Dance Arts 
of South-East Asia’! Indian colonists carried the dance-arts of India 
to many countries of South-East Asia, along with religion, and there 
they have survived (in modified form), still telling the same stories from 
the Hindu epics. Japan received the impact of Indian religion and Indian 
arts more indirectly — via Indonesia, Korea and China — but in her 
ancient forms of theatre the, influence of Buddhism is none-the-less 
powerful; and just as in the Japanese statues of Buddha one can detect 
important Indian elements, one can do the same in the general structure, 
and even some of the details, of Noh and Kabuki. In fact we find flourish- 
_ ing in Japan a variant of the ancient Indian natya, with performers singing 
or reciting lines as well as miming and dancing — something which has 
largely died out in Indian dance-drama, though it still survives in e.g. 
the Kuchipudi dance-drama of Andhra. 


What is of fundamental importance in Kathakali, Noh and Kabuki 
and in fact in all Eastern forms of drama influenced by India, is the 
complex relationship between the sung words and dramatic expression, 
by gestures, facial expressions, and dancing. Rarely is there a straight- 
forward one-to-one relationship between words and mudras — gestures — 
what we normally find is a parallel flow of two streams of poetic imagery, 
one composed of words and the other of dance images; the way in which 
these two streams interact varies a good deal from episode to episode in 
any one drama, and there are even greater differences between the diff- 
erent dance-drama forms. 


Noh became established in the form we know today much earlier 
than either Kabuki or Kathakali — in fact in, the 14th century; it reflects 
a way of life and social structure very remote from that of present-day 
Japan, and there is something almost miraculous about the fact that — 


1 See “Sangeet Natak” 4 
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even though it isa city art, not something that belongs to remote regions— 
it has survived in all its complex austerity up to the present day. It is a 
court art with language and conventions designed for courtly con- 
noisseurs long ago — highly refined and educated people, sensitive to 
the most subtle nuances of gesture, music and word-images, capable of 
savouring the delights of suggestion as distinct from direct exposition. 
In this respect it shows its essentially Buddhist nature, embodying the 
search for a meaning behind the veil of appearances. This search for 
the ultimate truth, this preference for mystery and ambiguity, is suggested 
by the Japanese word yugen — key word in the Buddhist aesthetics of 


Noh. 


In contrast to the Kabuki and Kathakali companies we are concerned 
with in this article (companies which are in fact old-established and out- 
standing in their respective countries), the Noh company which appeared 
in London in April as part of the World Theatre season was in fact an 
ad hoc one, put together for the occasion from two existing groups, one led 
by Manzaburo Umewaka (leading exponent of the great Kanze school 
of Noh) and the other by Kyuma Hashioka. The two groups worked 
together reasonably well, but certain intriguing variations in masks, 
costumes and choreography were noticeable, depending on the group 
supplying the shite or principle performer at a particular performance. 


The adaptation of the stage of the Aldwych theatre was done with 
intelligence and skill. A platform of polished wood about 20 feet square 
was set up on the stage, with a railed passage-way (the all-importan. © 
hashigakari) leading from it to one wing. Behind the main Noh stage 
there was the usual boldly stylized representation of a pine tree. The 
Noh roof (heritage of the days when the stage was a separate building, 
and comparable to both the Kathakali stage-canopy and the “heaven” 
of the Elizabethan theatre) was omitted; but stubby pillars were placed 
on the stage to suggest the pillars supporting the Noh roof, as these are 


Hlustrations: P37. A Noh shite actor in a female mask. P 38 Left: Noh shite actor per- 
forming a Kata; Right: Shite actor in demon mask. | 
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all-important in Noh — both for severely practical reasons (helping 
performers wearing masks with small eye-slits to orientate themselves) 
and also for symbolic purposes: in fact much of Noh choreography is 
centred on these pillars. The stubby pillars unfortunately looked rather 
odd, not being tall enough to carry the ancient mythological symbol- 
ism of ‘pillars supporting the sky’. 


Types of Noh 


There are five different main types of Noh play, and in Japan 
traditional programmes include examples of all.five, interspersed with 
three farces (kyogen); but such programmes would be far too long for 
Western audiences, and in fact (as is sometimes done in Japan) each pro- 
gramme included two Noh plays and one kyogen. This made sense in 
view of the fact that the system of simultaneous translation used with 
other companies during the international season (cach spectator having 
his own earphone) was not being used; with translation, it would have 
been possible to show a more varied and better balanced programme 


each evening. 


The first programme began with a very typical “Woman’ play, 
Hagoromo, by the greatest of Noh playwrights, Zeami. In plot and 
structure it has a simplicity characteristic of Noh and very different from 
anything in the dramas typical of Kabuki and Kathakali. There are 
only two characters of any importance: a celestial maiden Haguryo 
(whose feathered cloak is picked up by a fisherman) and the fisherman 
himself. The fisherman refuses to give back the cloak unless the 
celestial maiden dances for him; she does so, he gives her the cloak, 
and she ascends to heaven. Hardly any dramatic conflict or suspense: 
the main point of the play is the long dance performed by the celestial 


maiden. 


By Noh standards Hagoromo is a vivacious play because, in addition 
to the usual instruments (flute, small hand-drums and large hand-drums), 
it has a drum beaten with drum-sticks. But by any other standards it is 
fantastically slow and austere. Haguryo, the celestial maiden, is a very 
impressive figure, with a bulky costume of rich silk material and a high 
headdress, the long and wide sleeves helping to create the triangular out- 
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line (with wide base near the ground) which is common to Noh, Kabuki 
and Kathakali. The performer of this female role (as in Kathakali and 
Kabuki) is 2 man; but he wears a supremely beautiful and highly stylised 
mask which is a major work of art, with curves cunningly adjusted so 
that the expression seems to change as the performer changes the angle 
it makes to the light. The face of the mask may be smaller than the 
face of the performer, whereupon his chin can be seen below the chin 
of the mask — a characteristically “alienating” or “making-strange” 
convention, as is the convention that the man recites in a normal male 
baritone voice. As for the drummers, they make strange inarticulate 
cries (ha, ya, iya, yoi) alternating with the widely separated beats of their 
drums, while the singers recite in a style rather like that of ancient Buddhist 
chanting, using very few notes. In Noh music single notes and silences 
are given the same expressive value as single brush strokes and empty 


Spaces as in Zen painting. 


Haguryo takes a long time to move along the hashigakari, using 
the highly specialised Noh walk: the artist glides very slowly along, 
sliding a white-socked foot over the polished floor almost without rais- 
ing the heel, keeping the knees bent, and keeping the whole body inclined 
forward: like the costume, the mask and the strange music, this creates 
a very convincing image of a supernatural being. 


Noh has katas which are the equivalent of Indian mudras, but they 
are used far more sparingly, with only one or two to accompany many 
lines of verse with a wide variety of word-images. There is a good 
example of this austerity of gesture when Haguryo expresses her sadness 
at being unable to return to heaven. She sings: 


I look towards the fields of heaven 

Mist on mist envelops all, 

The paths that climb to the clouds are lost, 

Where shall I seek my way: : 


Then the chorus continues her song, as it were singing her thoughts, 
while she moves very slowly down to the shite pillar: 
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With longing eyes I gaze upon the clouds 
That freely wander to and fro; 

The call of stray wild-geese that go 

Soft winging to their native shore 

Brings to my ears the melodies 

The sweet-voiced kalavinka sings. 


One can easily imagine what a Kathakali dancer would make of 
such lines, finding mudras and facial expressions to match every poetic 
image. But Haguryo uses only one kata — that called shiori, a symbol 
for weeping. In fact, standing quite still, she moves one hand very 
slowly up to her face, as if to wipe away a tear, and then moves it down 


again. 


The reference to the kalavinka is a good example of the way Indian 
elements survive in Noh, in modified form. This is by origin a real 
Indian bird, admired for its beautiful song; but in Japanese Buddhism 
it is an imaginary, symbolic bird to be found in the Western Paradise. 


In the dance which follows the return of the cloak, the tempo is 
still very slow, and mainly the performer glides with the characteristic 
Noh step, with an occasional abstract kata (such as a fling of the long 
sleeves over the shoulders). A single stamp, coming after much gliding, 
has the effect of a strong climax: the foot is lifted up solemnly, and then 
stamped on the ground with equal solemnity: the link with Indian foot- 
beats is clear but remote. 


Influence of Zen 

As performed in London by either Manzaburo Umewaka or 
Makio Umewaka, the role of Haguryo gave a clear manifestation of the 
meaning of yugen, which is to Noh (and Zen) roughly what bhangi is to 
Kathakali and duende to the Flamenco dance of the Spanish gypsies (the 
style, descended from an ancestor of Kathak, which shows the furthest 
Westward extension of the influence of Indian dance, just as Noh and 
Kabuki show the furthest extension to the East). Both the older and 
the younger Umewaka moved with splendid control, repose dignity, 
and stage presence — holding the audience as much in moments of still- 
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ness as in movement. Such Zen ideas as the ‘no-action’ which excites 
greater interest than action, the ‘mindlessness’ which transcends mind, 
had great influence on the way Zeami shaped Noh, and in fact he has 
written explicitly about this: 


“Dancing and singing, movements and the different types of miming 
are all acts performed by the body. Moments of ‘no-action’ occur in 
between. When we examine why such moments without action are 
enjoyable, we find that it is due to the underlying spiritual strength of 
the actor which unremittingly holds the attention. The actions before 
and after an interval of ‘no-action’ must be linked by entering the state 
of mindlessness in which one conceals even from. oneself one’s intent. 
This, then, is the power of moving audiences, by linking all the artistic 
powers with one mind.” 


f 


Such concentration can only be achieved by an artist who has 
devoted himself to his art for long years in a single-minded way; and it 
also demands a long period of concentration before the performance, 
as part of the process of making-up and putting on costumes — a process 
which is just as familiar: to the Kathakali dancer as to the Kabuki and 
Noh performer. In fact the atmosphere of religious dedication in the 
ercen-rooms of all three forms of drama is much the same, and is associated 
with comparable rituals. (This feeling for ritual is not confined to the 
East: in the West, one can see ballet dancers crossing themselves before 
their first entrance, much as Kathakali dancers salute the musical instru- 
ments at their first entrance while they are still behind the curtain — but 
in the West such a gesture is a very rare survival, not part of the whole 
texture of the performance as in the East). 


Zeami, who did more to shape Noh than anyone, was not only 
affected by Zen Buddhism (which helped to give Noh its simplicity and 
subtlety). He was also much affected by Esoteric Buddhism: this contri- 
buted an insistence on proper form in the representation of sacred mys- 
teries and the performance of symbolic acts; for this, perfect mastery 
was needed, and Zeami insisted on the need for prolonged training in 
orthodox disciplines and imitation of the teacher, in a way any tradi- 
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tionally trained Indian dancer would find perfectly understandable and 
familiar. A guru is a guru, in fact, whether in India or in Japan. 


In harmony with his ideas about yugen and other aspects of Noh 
aesthetics, Zeami made the principal character (shite) in many of his plays 
a ghost, and this has remained very typical of Noh. (In fact the principal 
character is rarely a human being: it is a god, ghost, demon or some 
other supernatural creature). In another Zeami play performed in 
London, Aoi no Ue, the great playwright gave characteristic expression 
to the doctrine (common to Hinduism and Buddhism) of the importance 
of non-attachment. This play, based on an episode the great Japanese 
novel The Tale of Genji, belongs to the category onryo-mono (revengeful 
ghost). In fact the ghost here is the embodiment of the jealousy of a 
living person, Princess Rokujo, former mistress of Prince Genji and 
now out of favour. In a way very typical of the subtlety of Noh, we 
never see the person after whom the play is named — only a kimono 
symbolising her. The spirit (in the form of a beautiful woman) is 
summoned up by a sorceress; this spirit recites “I have come to clear my 
hatred” and even quotes the Buddhist saying ‘‘Our sorrows in this world 
are not caused by others; for even when others wrong us we are suffer- 
ing the retribution of our own deeds in a previous existence.” But then 
she cries, sliding slowly and male volently towards the kimono, 


I am full of hatred. 
I just strike; I must strike! 


In fact the dancer expresses hatred with typical Noh austerity, by slowly 
raising a fan symbolising a weapon and striking the kimono: where 
Indian abhinaya relies on a wide variety of finger positions in its mudras, 
both Noh and Kabuki tend to rely on a fan, held open or shut and at a 
wide variety of angles. 


Then a priest is called in to exorcise the angry spirit; he is well 
qualified for such an onerous task, for, as he informs us at his first entrance 
along the hashagakiri, ‘I am filled with the waters of yoga’. All his spiri- 
tual powers are needed, for Rokujo next appears as a ferocious demon, 
with a marvellous mask (complete with horns and a huge grinning mouth) 
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and a strange hammer-headed wand. In some ways the ensuing fight 
between them is like those in Kathakali, with the forces of good battling 
against (and eventually defeating) the forces of evil; but here the fight is 
rather more metaphysical than is usual in Kathakali. The priest in fact 
intones “Namaka Samanda Basarada” in corrupt Sanskrit and scrapes the 
beads of his rosary together, while the demon sends out waves of evil 
with passes of her wand. There is a splendid defiant attitude of Rokujo, 
kneeling on the ground, with one hand outstretched holding the wand 
pointing downwards, and the mask seeming to glare at the solid and 
unperturbed monk: striking attitudes are in fact common in all the dance- 
dramas of the East, and show a clear link with the visual arts. 


The end of Aoi on Ue offers a fascinating and revealing parallel 
with the end of the Kathakali play Puthana-Moksham (when Puthana, 
having fulfilled her dharma by trying to kill Krishna, achieves salvation). 
Rokujo in fact rises and clasps her hands in a kata of adoration, while the 


chorus sings: 
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Gentle grows the demon’s heart. 
Forbearance and mercy incarnate, 
Boddisatva comes to nteet her. 


She enters Nirvana 


Out life and death Buddha be praised! 


In London Makio Umewaka rose to the challenge of this very 
difficult scene, modulating superbly from the evil intensity of the fight 
with the priest to the serenity of the end; in fact throughout the play 
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he showed an equal mastery of movement and of voice (Noh masks 
make little provision for the escape of the voice, but the muffled quality 
which results in fact adds to the mysterious yugen of these supernatural 


characters). 


It was gratifying to see these performarices making a strong impact 
on London audiences, in spite of the total unfamiliarity of the styles of 
dancing and singing, the very slow tempi, the lack of obvious action 
and the unfamiliar Buddhist themes. In fact many aspects of the per- 
formances, such as the austere symbolic scenery, had already been 
absorbed into Western theatrical traditions, and so struck a responsive 
chord; moreover the company arrived at a time when there is a very 
warm and sympathetic response to the arts of the East. A few people —— 
walked out in despairing incomprehension, but there were many others 
who came again and again, as often as they could get tickets; in fact the 
theatre was sold out for the whole week. | 


Kabuki 


Kabuki differs in many ways from Noh; like Kathakali, it came 
into flower in the 17th and 18th centuries, appealing to a wide popular 
audience as well as to highly cultivated and aristocratic connoisseurs, 
and retaining the subtlety of earlier forms as well as developing in an 
expressionist direction. In fact a number of the finest dance-plays of 
Kabuki are based on Noh originals; and Kabuki has also taken a great 
deal from the marvellous Bunraku puppet theatre — which reached 
such subtlety and excellence that one of the greatest of Japanese dramatists, | 
Chikamatsu Monzaemon, chose to write for the puppets rather than for 
Kabuki (then in a state of decadence). Some of the many similarities 
between Kathakali and Kabuki may be traced back to a common ancestor 


-” 


Hlustrations: P47, Onoe Shoruka as Benkei in “‘Kanjincho” (Kabuki) P 48, Jitsukawa Enjaku 
as Togashi in “Kanjincho.” P 49, Nakamura Utaemon as Kyojo in “Sumidagawa,” two scenes. | 
P 50, Nakamura Utaemon as Shirabyoshi Hanako in “Dojoji,” two scenes (Kabuki). 

P 51, “Ramayana”, scenes from Kathakali by Kerala Kalamandalam. P 52, “Mahabharata” 
Scenes from Kathakali by Kerala Kalamandalam, | 
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in the dance-drama of ancient India; others are due probably to what 
geneticists call convergence: that is, two different forms developing in 
the same direction under the influence of similar conditions. 


It is very expensive and difficult to send a great Kabuki company 
to a distant foreign country, for such companies are large (with many 
highly paid artists), the scenery is very elaborate, and much use is made 
of complex machinery. But Expo 67 was an event of such importance 
that many governments took care to send their finest companies, what- 
ever the cost: just as the Soviet Union sent the Bolshoi Opera, Ballet 
and Orchestra and India the Kerala Kalamandalam’s Kathakali company, 
so Japan sent its leading Kabuki company from Tokyo. 


The Montrealers for their part had done wonders in a very short 
time to provide suitable premises for the great theatrical companies and 
orchestras of the world: in fact they had built the Place des Arts, with 
three beautifully designed and well-equipped halls of three different 
sizes; and the planners and architects (in refreshing contrast to those 
working on similar schemes in other great cities) had taken account of 
_ the fact that the three halls might each have to be used for a wide variety 
of types of performance. The result was that the Kabuki technicians 
_ were able to transform the Theatre Villeneuve into a very effective - 

Kabuki theatre, complete with highly polished stage floor and even a 
~ hanamichi running out from the stage alongside the audience to the back 
of the auditorium: entrances and exists along the hanamichi are a most 

| important aspect of Kabuki, and these were given full value in Montreal. 
Moreover the very wide proscenium opening of the Theatre Villeneuve 
showed the scenery in its true proportions: having toured in Europe as 
stage director for two Kabuki companies, I was well able to appreciate 
what a tremendous contribution this made to the visual impact of the 
plays. For Kabuki — unlike Noh and Kathakali — is an art where decor, 
changes of lighting and all the techniques of the proscenium theatre are 
all-important: every detail of the total stage picture contributes to the | 
impact of the drama at each moment. Kabuki has ancient roots and 
much ritual, but it represents a fusion of art and technology to almost _ 


the same extent as film and television. (It was Kabuki technicians who a - 
. invented the revolving stage — later taken up inthe West), 
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Different Styles 


The contrasts between Noh and Kabuki emerge very clearly in 
the differences in the way their two greatest writers deal with aesthetics. 
Zeami wrote on Noh almost as a Buddhist monk might have done; 
here, in contrast, is Chikamatsu Monzaemon talking about writing for 
the theatre: | 


“One attempts first to describe facts as they really are, but in so 
doing one writes things which are not true, in the interest of art. To 
be precise, many things are said by the female characters which real 
women could not utter. Such things fall under the heading of art; it is 
because they say what could not come from a real woman’s lips that 
their true emotions are disclosed. ...Art is something which lies on the | 
slender margin between the real and the unreal,”? 


Chikamatsu in fact talks much like an intelligent and sensitive 
playwright of today; when one of his plays (Keisei Hangon Ko) was. 
presented in Montreal, it proved to be a charming comedy about a stutter- 
ing painter who fanatically longed to be granted a professional name 
by his master. The detail was very Japanese, but in style and theme 
it was closer to Moliere or Goldoni than to Noh or Kathakali. 


On the other hand the Kabuki dance-play Sumidagawa emerged 

_ as a masterpiece of dance-drama, very closely based in its choreography, 

text and music on an ancient Noh play. The leading role was danced. 

by Nakamura Utaemon VI, Japan’s leading onnagata (male interpreter 

of female roles) and one of the world’s greatest dancers: in fact the exact 
Japanese equivalent of a Pavlova, a Karsavina or a Fonteyn. 


It was fascinating to see how Noh traditions were subtly modified, 
and how the degree of modification changed as the dance-drama pro- 
_ ceeded. The scenery was typically Kabuki — a poetic suggestion of 
a reedy river bank, with banks of reeds moving to one side to suggest 
the passage of a boat through them; but there were also suggestions of 
the Noh pine-tree on the side-flats. The singers began in pure Noh 


1. Sources of Japanese Tradition, Vol. 1, pp. 438-9. 
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fashion, the drummers made the hoarse cries typical of Noh, and the 
flute wailed in shrill Noh fashion; but a time came when other musicians — 
began to play on their samisens (the stringed instrument typical of Kabuki) 
while keeping some of the Noh austerity. As for Utaemon, he brought 
_ together the finest traditions of Noh and Kabuki dancing in a synthesis 
of overwhelming beauty and expressiveness, creating the role of a mother 
driven half-mad with grief by the loss of her son. When he made his 
entrance along the hanamichi, he used a movement something like the 
Noh walk, but with a very expressive, graceful, and undulating move- 
ment; his face, with features painted in a stylized way on a pure white 
base, appeared to have much the same ethereal beauty as a Noh mask, 
but in Kabuki fashion was capable of a great range of expression. When 
(as the heroine Kyojo) he found that a mound was the grave of Kyojo’s 
son, he burst into an ecstasy of grief, with wildly fluttering hands and 
desperate cries: by this time the music had become far more melodic 
and passionate, and the dancing was to the highest degree moving. 
Nothing in gesture, voice or appearance gave the slightest hint that this 
was aman. At the end, the mood changed: the music returned to a 
pure Noh style, and Kyojo and the a a joined in quiet prayers for 
the soul of the son. 


Kabuki being in general more realistic than Noh, one would expect 
the Kabuki version to show the ghost of the son, and the original Noh 
version to allow it to be imagined. In fact the reverse is true: Noh 
~ shows the ghost, while Kabuki does not, presumably because the wider 
choreographic range of Kabuki makes it possible for a great Kabuki artist 
like Utaemon to suggest very vividly what he sees, asdoes a great 


Kathakali dancer. 


Links with India| 


Specially interesting in its links with Indian dance was the big — 


mimetic dance in which the Ferryman told of how the boy, abandoned 


at the village by a slaver, fell ill and died, calling out his mother’s name. _ 


This provided great scope not only for the dramatic talents of the Ferry- 7 | 


man (a very talented young dancer, Jiitsukawa Enjaku) but also for ey 
- Utaemon, who reacted every detail of the story rather as a ee ne 
dancer would have done. -, 
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Musume-Dojoji, another dance-play based on a Noh play, was 
adapted in Kabuki form at a much earlier date; it departs much further 
from Noh in style than Sumidagawa and in fact shows Kabuki at its most 
sophisticated. There is a girl who performs a long suite of dances, some 
clearly inspired by folk-dances (including a drum dance and a tambourine 
dance) and she changes costume between each dance (sometimes making» 
a lightning change on stage with the help of a stage-assistant). 


There is also a line of young monks, who perform a pretty little 
dance in yellow trousers with umbrellas, almost like Western chorus 
girls; and at the end of the performance the girl suddenly changes to a 
silver costume and climbs up on a bell, taking a threatening pose. All 
rather baffling. In fact this is the choreographic core of one of the most _ 
highly regarded Kabuki plays — and Utaemon showed supreme artistry 
in giving the solos (though apparently light and entertaining in charac- 
ter) a progressively darker feeling; for this girl, pretending to be a temple 
dancer, is really a serpent-demon. Like Puthana, like so many Noh 
heroines, she disguises herself as a beautiful woman for nefarious purposes, 
and in the complete version of the play is defeated by the local governor. 
But the version usually performed assumes (like a sophisticated perfor- 
mance of Kathak) that the audience knows the story very well, and can 
enjoy the most subtle references and nuances of interpretation: in fact 
Utaemon moved with almost unbelievable delicacy, his hands floating 
through intricate gentle patterns, every angle of head and hand being 
refined to the last degree, and his style changed with infinite subtlety 
from dance to dance. Kathakali has many subtle nuances, but none 
quite as delicate as this: for a parallel in Indian dance one must look to the 
that of Kathak, with its very subtle finger-movements and eye-glances. 


All but one of the Kabuki plays shown in Montreal were dance- 
plays, thus circumventing the language barrier; and most of them were 
derived from Noh originals. But Kanjincho, a dance-play derived from 
the Noh play Ataka (and following it very closely) could hardly be more 
different from the dance-plays, Sumidagawa or Musume-Do joji: Kanjincho, 
in fact, is full of tense action and suspense, and every dramatic conflict is 
built up with the most imaginative stagecraft. Like Sumidagawa, it made 
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a very powerful impact in Montreal — but of course a very different 
kind of impact. 


Kanjincho, first staged in Kabuki form in 1840, was the first Kabuki 
play to imitate Noh in detail, and in fact did a great deal to shape the 
art of Kabuki in the years that followed: it restored the dignity of Kabuki 
(then in decadence) and in fact established a new high level of achieve- 
ment. The story, like that of a great many Kabuki plays, is derived from 
the great epic Heike Monogatari: the parallel with the many Kathakali 
plays based on the Mahabharata is close. Kanjincho tells the story of 
the giant Benkei, disguised as a monk, conducting to a place of safety 
his liege-lord Yoshitsune. When the party arrives at a barrier set up 
by Togashi to catch Yoshitsune, Benkei pits his wits against Togashi:. 
two highly intelligent, quickwitted and honourable men in dire conflict, 
a rare and fascinating situation which is built up superbly. It is intrigu- 
ing that in this play a typical Noh character (a monk) and the exposition 
of Buddhist doctrine typical of Noh are exploited for dramatic ends in 
a way very untypical of Noh but very typical of Kabuki. In fact the 
mime is arranged to run counter to what is actually said: Benkei, chal-— 
lenged by Togashi to produce a Kanjincho scroll (an appeal for gifts for 
a temple), pretends to read very imposing and obscure phrases from a scroll 
which is in fact blank: the mimed action, with Togashi moving deli- 
berately forward towards Benkei with fan upraised, and suddenly start- 
ing suspiciously forward, while Benkei starts back and takes a rigid pose, 
is full of the most agonising dramatic tension. | 


In typical Noh fashion, Kanjincho ends with a long and splendid 
dance which epitomises the whole play. In fact Benkei, drunk on sake, 
performs the ancient, sacred and noble Ennen dance, originally per- 
formed by Buddhist priests after a grand Buddhist service; notwith- 
standing his amiable drunken state, the general feeling he evokes with 
the dance is comparable to that evoked by the dance performed as dawn 
breaks at the end ofa Kathakali play. But this is not the end of Kanjincho, 
which in fact moves through some further choreographic complexities. 
As he dances, Benkei thinks over his past, realises that his escape and - 
that of his party is due to Buddha, and prays to Buddha. Suddenly, he = 
flicks his arm to the side, signalling to his party to lave — which they = 
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do, very swiftly. Benkei takes up a position at the foot of the hanamichi, 
and Togashi takes a strong pose centre stage with his retainers behind 
him: a typical Kabuki ‘picture’, Then the curtain 1s pulled, and 
Benkei performs a mie, one of the tremendous poses, gradually built 
up to a climax with outstretched arms, turned-out legs and crossed eyes, 
which are characteristic of Kabuki and have been immortalized in hundreds 
of prints. Even this is not the final choreographic climax: that comes: 
when Benkei goes surging down the hanamichi in tobi roppo, a series of 
erandiloquent hopping steps on alternate feet in increasing tempo, with 
outflung legs and arms. There are very close parallels both to mie and 
to roppo in Kathakali, but I know of no evidence of direct mutual in- 
fluence; such interaction is possible, but it is more likely that here we 
have an example of convergence, with the same need for making a strik- 
ing impact on a big popular audience evoking similar choreographic 
effects in the two countries. | 


Onoe Shorokull, one of Japan’s finest performers in tough 
masculine roles, gave in Montreal a magnificent interpretation of the 
very exacting role of Benkei, being specially good in the scroll scene, 
the drinking scene (which he made richly comic) and in the final dance 
where he brought out clearly all the dramatic changes and was quite 
splendidly grotesque in the mie. In the role of Togashi, it would have 
been hard to imagine anyone more dignified and intelligent than Jitsuka 
Enjaku. | : | 


I missed the Kalamandalam company at Montreal (where by all 
- accounts they were a tremendous success); but I went to Paris to see them __ 
there, and was able to put forward a project for bringing them to London. 
In Paris they appeared for five performances at the Theatre de Franceas 
part of the Theatre des Nations seasons, and were seen under admirable 
conditions. The Kathakali lamp was set up at the front of the stage, 
_ and warm-tinted theatre lighting was concentrated in a pool upstage of 
the lamp, so as to reproduce as far as possible the traditional Kathakali 
lighting for outdoor performances. The stage was deep, surrounded — 
in black drapes, and so the dancers emerged into the light from mysterious _ 
| darkness and receded into it again, in the way which is very charac- 
teristic of Kathakali and in fact essential if the plays are to make their 
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proper effect. (The contrast between light and darkness in Kathakali 
is, according to K. Bharata Iyer, symbolic of the fact that a “life emerges 
from the dark unknown void, and there can be no background to the 
sport of the gods which transcends time and space’’?: this “sport of the 
gods” being of course the very heart and soul of Kathakali). 

The contrast between this mystery (with figures standing out 
against the void), and the flat bright illumination of all the Noh plays 
‘and most of the Kabuki plays, was itself illuminating. Both Noh and 
Kabuki are by tradition daytime arts; the Kabuki producers enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed electric lighting when this arrived in Japan, and now 
use it very skilfully — but they use it in their own way, in harmony with 


Seeenein, 


the decorative traditions of Kabuki. For example, they use flat white © 


light a good deal, and in Japan they leave the house-lights on. (Even 
scenes supposed to be in pitch darkness are brightly lit: like the Chinese 


players of the ‘Peking Opera’, the Kabuki artists have to meee dark- _ 


“ness by their movements and poses). | 





_ 1. Kathakali, K. Bharata Iyer. p. 22. 
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Triumphant Production 

But the greatest triumph of adaptation to the Western Theatre 
was the production of what the programme called Mahabharata. The 
problems faced by the Kalamandalam in preparing plays for the tour 
were many-sided. First of all, there was the length of the plays: nine 
or ten hours. It was not particularly difficult to condense the plays to 
about three hours, cutting out irrelevant scenes and shortening the rele- 
vant ones; what was much more difficult to cope with was the fact that 
some of the finest scenes of Kathakali are to be found in plays belonging 
to a cycle, and any one play tells only a small part of the story. 


The Kalamandalam tackled this problem by putting together 
scenes from several plays so as to tell the whole of the central story of the 
Mahabharata, and this worked extremely well; it provided a perfect 
introduction to Kathakali, showing all the finest artists of the company 
in their ideal roles, and it had a splendid structure, rising to a characteristic 
Kathakali climax of violence and terror in the killing of Dussassana. In 
fact the editing and production of Mahabharata represented a major 
break-through in the presentation of Kathakali, and showed the most 
admirable imagination, good taste and intelligence in those chiefly in- 
volved — C. V. Subramania Iyer (Manager of the company), Raman- 
kutty Nayar (leader and principal dancer) and Milena Salvini (artistic 
advisor, sent by UNESCO). They managed to see the problem from 
the outside (taking account of the needs of Western audiences new to 
Kathakali) and at the same time to preserve essential Kathakali traditions _ 
in all their authenticity. Their success was so great that it is bound to 
have a stimulating effect oh future developments in Kathakali — not 
only for export out side India, but also for performance within India 
_and even with in Kerala. | 


This production came to grips with some of the same problems 
as those described by V. Madhavan Nair in his article “Innovations in 
Kathakali.’ oy 


It would have been impossible to imagine a more perfect introduc- 


I. ‘Sangeet Natak” 2. 
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tion to the great mythological drama of the Mahabharata than Purapaddu, 

with four great heroes in pachcha make-up (with green cheeks and crisp 
white chutti beards framing and broadening their faces), dressed in tower- 
ing head-dresses and flaring skirts, and moving in unison (in one line facing 
the audience) through the noble square patterns of the dance of invoca- 
tion: for a time they moved very slowly (as in Noh), but gradually built 
up to powerful rhythms at medium tempo. Here Kathakali showed 
itself even closer to its roots in religious ritual than either Noh or Kabuki: 
such invocatory ritual dances survive in Japan in various forms, such as 
the very ancient Bugaku dances, in the opening Okina dance of Noh 
and in the opening Sambaso dance of Kabuki; but the theatrical cere- 
monial dances of Japan are only performed on special occasions, and are 
not an integral part of every performance, as in Kathakali. 


Creative Performance 


In the gambling scene which followed, Ramankutty very soon 
established his mastery of the action of wild, wicked, demoniacal charac- 
‘ters: in this case Duryodhana, leader of the Kaurava brothers. These 
wicked kathi characters are full of fascinating contradictions: like the 
pachcha characters they are noble, and so have the noble green colour 
as part of their make-up as well as the crisp white chutti; but their wicked 
side is suggested by a ferocious red moustache, and their comic side by 
a small white knob on the end of the nose. Such strange contradictions 
are harmonised by the fact that these characters are rajasika — obeying 
their passions to the full—and this quality was shown in the most satisfying 
way by Ramankutty. His Duryodhana, like all his other wicked | 
characters, was immensely convincing: he was marvellously at ease within 
the role, with such a strong stage presence that he ‘projected’ right up 
the back of the theatre with no apparent effort. When he began a passage 
to of abhinaya, the impression of spontaneity was overwhelming; in fact 
he ‘spoke’ with mudras with the same fluency and spontaneity that people. 
in real life use words, showing the creative, imaginative quality called 
manodharma, It was obvious that in the dialogue interludes without 


song (in which the drummers follow whatever the dancers choose to do) _ - 
he could have improvised with great freedom, going off ata tangentin 
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the traditional Kathakali way; the tightly organised structure of this 
production ruled out any such large-scale improvisation, but there were 
slight differences frem one performance to another which gave hints of 
the possibilities. This provision for creative improvisation within 
strict rules is in fact characteristic of all Indian classical dancing: one finds 
it, for example, in the way a great Bharata Natyam dancer like Balasara- - 
swati improvises metaphorical variations (translating the words of one 
line of a padam in many ways) or in the corresponding creative freedom 
of a great Kathak dancer like Sitara in gat-bhava. Here the Indian classical 
tradition differs markedly from that of Noh and Kabuki: these too have 
their great creative artists, but when they make important choreographic. 
innovations they rehearse them carefully, in advance of the first per- 


formance. 


Ramankutty’s lively, spontaneous acting bought out clearly the 
continuity in Kathakali between esoteric gestures and gestures close to the 
standard ones of real life in India — a continuity which has made it 
possible for Kathakali at times to include contemporary social satire. 
Such continuity is not to be found in Noh or the surviving 19th century 
ballets of the West using conventional gestures: these two forms belong 
definitely to the past, whereas new plays are still being written in Katha~ 
kali and Kabuki, and both forms are capable of further development. 


Correspondence to Kabuki 


The long and splendid gambling scene in Mahabharata was made to 
last right up to the interval — a very good idea, for it established Katha- 
kali’s characteristic expansiveness and richness of detail: in these respects 
Kathakali is close to much of Kabuki and very different from Noh. In. 
Paris, as in London, every possible effort was made to help audiences to 
follow the Kathakali plays, including the supplementing of the synopses 
printed in the programmes by the distribution of duplicated translations _ 
of the texts of the plays. Even with such help there were some scenes 


in all the plays which were difficult to follow, because of the lack of | 


obvious action; in the gambling scene of Mahabharata however, all was cae 


_ crystal clear, with the result that the audiences attention was gripped 


and its emotions powerfully stirred. Just as in Kabuki, certain pictorial 
groups were arranged 'to make a very vivid impact: for example, the 
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Dussassan 





despair of Yudhistira (nobly played by Sivasankaran Pillai) at losing 
each brother, combined with the smug gestures and roars of Duryodhana 
and the threatening gestures and fascial expressions of Dussassana guard- 


ing the enslaved Pandavas; the temporary astonishment and fear of the 
Kauravas when Dussassana failed to disrobe Draupadi; the violent, fero- 
cious roars and repeated gesture (palm upwards) of Duryodhana dis- 
missing the humiliated and enslaved Pandavas. 


Fascinating Demons 


The prevalence of evil characters in Noh, Kabuki and Kathakali 
is easy to understand from a religious point of view: originally these 
were demons representing the powers of darkness, and the villains of 
Kabuki and Kathakali are derived from the demons. It is interesting 
that these wicked creatures are immensely popular: the public revels in 
their unbridled displays of triumph, wickedness and cunning just as they 
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do when Shakespeare’s Richard HI dominates the stage. But there are 
even closer analogies to Kathakali in the English mystery plays of the 
Middle Ages: these had stories from the Bible and a religious didactic, 
intent; and there too audiences revelled in displays of horrible evil by 
the devils, also (and above all) in the ranting of the evil King Herod (who 
orders the massacre of all new-born children in order to make sure of 
killing Jesus). The parallel between ranting Herod and the Kathakali 
demons and villains is particularly close, for there is a strong comic ele- 
ment in both: even the most demoniacal of the Kathakali villains have 
a delightful black humour, (which makes their ferocity and wickedness 
less frightening to the audience) and some are so comic they may be 
considered as clowns. Here Kathakali, with its mixture of comedy 
and sad or evil event, is close to English dramatic traditions and differs 
from Noh and Kabuki: in Noh, the comic relief is provided by the 
kyogens (farcical interludes performed by quite different actors), while 
Kabuki has a clear distinction between comic and serious plays, though 
the same artists take part in both. 


In Mahabharata the second scene shows one of Kathakali’s most 
appealing villain-clowns, Kichaka, in a very amusing scene, in which the 
love-sick Kichaka tries to seduce Draupadi disguised as a servant. Raman- 
kutty played Kichaka with his own inimitable toughness, stressing the 
evil of the character as well as his absurdity; in London, Krishnan Nayar, 
appearing with the company as guest artist, made Kichaka less evil, but 


no less appealing. 


There were no less than seven scenes in the second half of the play 
(not counting the “final prayer” dance) and the combination of violent 
contrasts of mood and action with an inevitable, satisfying progress to- 
wards the great climax in the killing of Dussassana was a remarkable 
achievement, comparable to the dramatic development in some of 
Shakespeare’s finest plays and that in the finest of action-packed Kabuki 
dramas. Scene 3 showed Draupadi appealing for help to Bhima (dis- 
guised as a cook): here Padmanabhan Nayar showed a splendid energy 


and boldness of line, with the incomparable Kathakali facial control a | 
transforming his features (without beard, and with a relatively “straight” 
make-up) into something almost as stylized as a mask. Scene 4 had a oa 
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richly comic episode in which Kichaka tried to make love to Bhima, 
mistaking him for Draupadi, and ending with the long and pathetic 
death of Kichaka: here Krishnan’s eye-movements were specially vir- 
tuosic and expressive, with a crossed-eye position used in very much 
the same way as in a Kabuki mie. Scene 5 was short, showing Draupadi 
appealing to Krishna. Then came a scene in which Krishna appealed 
to Duryodhana and Dussassana for mercy, followed by a magnificent 
scene, based on the Bhagavad Gita, showing Krishna and Arjuna 
before the battle of Kurukshetra. The beginning and end of this 
scene showed Krishna and Arjuna riding in a chariot ina purely choreo- 
graphic way, with fast and vigorous dance-steps imitating the drumm- 
ing of horses’ hooves, and no actual chariot. (In a similar situation 
Noh would have had a small highly stylized representation of a chariot 
brought on by stage hands). In the main bedy of the scene, with Krishna __ 
expounding to Arjuna the central tenets of Hindu philosophy and reli- 

gion, the parallel to Noh was astonishingly close. When Krishna 
‘spoke’ he might in some ways have been a Buddhist monk in a Noh 


play: 


Having regard for thine own duty, 

Thou shouldst not falter: 

There exists no greater good for a Kshatriya 
Than a battle enjoined by duty. 


Basic Differences 


And yet in this scene, so close in essentials to Noh, the differences 
were also very considerable, illuminating the basic contrasts between 
Noh and Kathakali. Krishna, in true Kathakali fashion, used mutdras 
for almost every word, even for punctuation, whereas a Noh dancer 
would have used only a small number of katas. Krishna was interpreted 
by a young artist (Karunakaran) with a delightful sprightliness and digni- 


fied vigour, very appropriate to Krishna. As for Arjuna, he was superbly 


danced and acted by Sivasankaran, giving full value to Arjuna’s heroic 


dignity, his noble sorrow at secing his relatives and friends on the opposite . 
side (whom he must kill), and his very moving relief on being given 


solace by Krishna. 
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The fight between Raudra-Bhima (Bhima transformed into a 
man-lion) and Dussassana is deservedly one of the most famous scenes 


in Kathakali, and this was superbly performed by Govindan (Raudra- _ 


Bhima) and Vasu Namboodiri (Dussassana). The two drummers on 
maddalam and chenda worked up to a fury of violent rhythms, aided by 
the small cymbals wielded by the singers, and the two dancers moved 
around each other in formal choreographic patterns which suggested 
the cosmic intensity of the battle far better than more naturalistic patterns 
could ever have done. In fact the Kathakali fight was quite as much 
sylized as the corresponding fight between the demon Rokujo and the 
priest in the Noh play Aoin no Ue, but had a much faster tempo and far 
greater variety of movement and rhythm, reflecting the basic difference 
between the austerity of Noh and the expressionism of Kathakali. 


Theatre of Cruelty 
The horror of the scene in which Raudra-Bhima tears out the 
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entrails of Dussassana and covers himself with red liquid representing 
blood would have seemed quite normal to English Elizabethan audiences 
(which were used to such devices) but was a new experience to Western — 
audiences of today. On the other hand it was in spirit very much in 
line with recent developments in the Western theatre inspired by the 
writings of Antonin Artaud (himself much influenced by Eastern dance-. 
drama), and the Kathakali scene took its place very naturally on a stage 
which had seen the supreme achievements of the “Theatre of Cruelty’: 
Peter Bock’s production of a play by Peter Weiss commonly known as 
Marat-Sade. (Here blood was shown symbolically by puring buckets 
of red fluid into a hole in the stage.) 


After all this horror, the gradual return to sanity and peace of mind 
of Bhima (under the calming influence of Krishna) came as a wonderful — 
assuagement, to be followed by the final scene of prayer to God in which 
Karunakaran performed pure-dance patterns (kalasams) with fine bouncy 
leaps that suited him perfectly. In fact the choice of kalasams and their 
interpretation by the artists at each stage in the drama contributed enor- 
mously to the impact of the drama. As Duryodhana, for example, 
Ramankutty danced in bold, arrogant, sturdy patterns; Draupadi used 
relatively smooth-flowing lasya patterns (though Sivaraman’s inter- 
pretation of Draupadi was not nearly feminine enough); Padmanabhan 
(as the cook Valala~Bhima) threw his legs high in the air in fury and 
frustration; Sivasankar (as Arjuna) was broad and dignified, with a 
beautiful clean line; and so on. Such kalasams came after every 
few lines of text, to corresponding drum rhythms, and helped to conti- 
nue the drama in a relatively abstract way, like arias in an opera alternat- 

ing with passages of recitative; there were also splendid passages of nritya— 
dramatic dance, the equivalent of the arioso of opera, in which the dancers 
| performed mudras, facial expressions and dance-steps together. | 


| Noh and Kabuki do not have fie equivalent of ee bere every — 
few lines of text: in these genrésa dance tends to be introduced asa dance, — 
: something distinct from the rest of the play. (In Hagaromo, for example, — 
~ the fisherman asks the celestial maiden to do a dance; in Dojoji the pre- _ 
_ tended temple dancer asks to do some sacred dances). But too much can be - - 
made of such distinctions: ‘in fact all three genres show a complex m mixture — 
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of pure dance, dramatic dance and mime, and Kathakali too has its set 
dances introduced into the action (as when a heroine performs the Sari 
dance, the Kummi dance or the Ball dance). 


In addition to Mahabharata the Kalamandalam company took on 
tour two other plays, both being parts of cycles; as such they were not 
as well suited as Mahabharata to giving audiences an introduction to 
Kathakali. The one called in the programme Ramayana (actually a 
version of Bali Vadham) was slightly baffling and unsatisfying to Western - 
audiences unfamiliar with the whole Ramayana cycle because it began 
to tell the story of Rama, Sita and Ravana and then veered of to tell 
the story of the two monkeys Sugriva and Bali; the play called King 
Nala and the Golden Swan (in fact the “first day” of Nala-Charita) had a 
fine unity and worked up to satisfying conclusion (in spite of being only 
the first of four plays), but was somewhat difficult for Western audiences 
to appreciate because there is little obvious action, the appeal of the play 
lying in the poetic, lyrical beauty of its text and the skill and imagina- 
tion of the performers in translating these subtle beauties into abhinaya. 
But both plays have great merit, and helped to make clear the wide range 
of Kathakali; seen after Mahabharata, they were much appreciated. 


Historic Epic 

The Kathakali, Ramayana is of the greatest historical interest because 
it was written by the men who founded and gave shape to Kathakali: 
the Rajah of Kottarakara, the great animator who was the Kerala equi- 
valent of Zeami and Chikamatsu Monzaemon. In the first scene (in 
which Ravana plots with his uncle Maricha) it was fascinating to see 
Ramankutty developing a characterisation rather different from that 
of Duryodhana and Kichaka: this demon was very cunning, very intelli- 
gent, very arrogant and above all very irritable: when Ravana’s uncle 
tried to warn him about Rama’s great powers, Ramankutty exploded 
into a magnificent rage, hurling himself at Maricha; and he was even 
more splendidly ferocious when capturing Sita and fighting Jatayu, so _ 
that one longed to see him in the other plays of the cycle. Every now 
_ and again he took up a defiant, igi ey pose, a like the 
mie of Kabuki i in a ner not in n detail, oF 
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In Scene 3, in which Rama chased after the deer, the parallel with 
Noh was very striking, instead of singing in the first person, delivering 
the words with which one or other of the characters address another 
character, the singer sang in the third person, telling a narrative: 


Rama chasing the deer, 
The deer eludes him .. 

Tired of the deer’s tricks, 
Rama sends an arrow .. 


Sivasankaram was magnificent as Rama, giving the role all the 
necessary nobility and grace and showing perfect line: here was true 
bhangi. Over a decade ago, when he danced in London with Mrinalini 
Sarabhai’s company, he showed no less admirable style, but not much 
presence: since then he has greatly matured. In the final dance of this 
play (as in the final dance of King Nala) he made an unforgettable im- 


pression. 


The two other outstanding performances were those of Krishnan 
as Bali and Vasu Namboodiri as Sugriva, in the later scenes of the play 
(quite different in mood from those of the early scenes). These two 
monkeys in their ferocious Red-Beard make-up were at times nobly 
ferocious, and at times clowns. There was a magnificent scene entirely 
devoted to Sugriva’s challenge: 


Oh son of Indra 
Come and fight me! 


With its majestic, grotesque poses, firm gestures and great roars, 
this was as impressive as a Kubuki mie; yet it was not long before Sugriva — 
was fleeing in terror from the mighty Bali; and later on there was a scene 
of wildest farce, with the two monkeys scratching themselves and im- 
provising peculiar noises at each other. Finally there was the pathetic 


scene in which Bali (shot by Rama) slowly gave up his life, attended by 


his family. At the end Rama blessed Bali; wicked as Bali was, he had 
fulfilled his dharma, his duty, and deserved a blessing. 


Firebird and Swan = 
| The first ay of Nala Charit a (by the great — aged — nae 
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Warrier) provided an ideal contrast to the two other plays; no fights, 
no deaths, no demons, but instead a delightful, romantic love-story. 
The great Russian dancer Tamara Karsavina (who created the title role 
of The Firebird in 1910) once explained to me that the myth on which 
this epoch-making ballet was based was of Indian origin; when this 
ballet was revived for the Royal Ballet a decade ago, Karsavina produced 
Margot Fonteyn in the role of the Firebird, following the instructions of 
the choreographer Fokine, and the result was extraordinarily close to 
Kathakali in style and feeling — Fokine having been much influenced by 
Eastern dancing. So it was a strange and exciting experience to see 
the Indian original of the famous scene in The Firebird when the hero 
_ captures the golden Firebird, and to get its freedom it promises to help 
him. Exactly the same thing happened in Scene 3 of the Kathakali 
play: where the Firebird ate fruit, the golden Swan ate lotus stalks, and 
its flying gestures with fluttering hands were quite comparable to those 
of the Firebird — the main difference being that the Firebird extended 
its arms straight, while the Swan kept its elbows bent. 


The next scene began with Damayanti and her sakhi (female com- 
panion) performing a Sari dance; and from now on this marvellous 
play began to suffer from a crippling instance of miscasting. Sivaraman, 
who took the leading female roles in all the plays, has a strong, square, 
very masculine face and a style of dancing which can hardly be called 
lasya; so it was quite impossible to believe in him as a woman, much less 
a superemely beautiful princess. In Noh, a man playing a woman or 
female spirit disguises a masculine face with a mask; in Kabuki, with very 
stylized make-up. But the Kathakali minukku make-up for “straight” 
female characters is very little stylized — no more so, in fact, than that of 
female ballet-dancers in “‘straight” roles — and so Kathakali depends for 
its heroines on young men or boys who not only can dance in a lasya 
way but also have refined faces. 


Fortunately no-one watching this play could doubt Kathakali’s — 
power of emulating the success of Noh and Kabuki in this field, for along- — 
side the heroine Damayanti was to be seen a fine artist with all the right 


qualities: Vasudevan Nayar, playing first the sakhi and then the goddess _ 


_ Saraswati. His face, very well made-up (presumably with the help of : ; 
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one of the company’s two superb make-up artists) looked radiantly 
beautiful, and a serene mysterious smile (like that of ancient South Indian 
bronze figures of goddesses) played over his lips; as for his movements, 


they had just the right gentle, fluid lyricism. 


According to Western ideas the main love-scene between Nala 
and Damayanti was rather baffling: though it had been established that 
Nala was desperately in love with Damayanti, and she had declared her — 
love to him, he treated her with coldness and even anger; in fact he had 
to remain faithful to the task assigned to him by the Gods, that of giving 
her the message that she should marry one of them. 


Also rather strange, from the point of view of the West and also 
that of Japan, was the fact that King Nala wore much the same make- 


up, head-dress and costume as Indra, King of the Gods. In fact Nala 


and Indra were both made-up and dressed in the standard hero manner | 
(pachcha) and so could only be told apart by their acting.’ Here was a 
clear demonstration of the extraordinary unity of feeling characteristic 
of Indian thought from earliest times, with the most profound sympathy - 


uniting all forms of life: trees, tree-women (yakshis), animals, birds, 


animal-men, humans, and Gods. Universal sympathy and one-ness 
were illustrated no less clearly by the Swan: as any human might, he 
prayed to Siva, speaking of his father being dead, his wife not long since 
confined, the certainty that her death through grief would mean the _ 
_extinction of his line. Both Noh and Kabuki have their evil animal 
Spirits such as the Fox-Spirit and the Earth-Spider (Tsuchigumo) but a 
scene like this would be hardly imaginable in a Japanese dance-drama. 


London Season | 

_ Before 1967 London had seen many great Indian dancers and even 
a fair number of admirable Kathakali dancers: Madhavan before the 
war, then after the war Ananda Sivaraman, Shanta Rao, Chatunni 
Panicker, Sivasankar Pillai, Krishna Kutty, Ritha Devi. But the first 
visit of the Kalamandalam company in August, 1967 gave Londoners — 


their first chance of seeing Kathakali in all its traditional richness and 


majesty; anda very enterprising Australian impressario (Clifford Hocking) 
had the fine idea of presenting the company in the Saville Theatre right 
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in the centre of the West End, for a season of nearly three weeks — far 
longer than anywhere else on tour. Unfortunately certain miscalcula- 
tions made the opening in London less of a triumph than it should have 
been: Ramayana was shown instead of Mahabharata, and the lighting 
lacked mystery. But things were very different later, when Mahabharata 
had been shown, and the lighting improved. The word got around; 
audiences grew rapidly, and by the end of the season enthusiasm was 
such that it was obvious that the season could have been extended for 
some time if the company had not been booked elsewhere. In fact it 
was due in Baalbeck; but its success was such that one may well hope 
for a return visit before long, with another set of plays. 


One intriguing feature of the London season was the great appeal 
of Kathakali to young people. They do not find Indian music or Indian 
dance any more hard to appreciate than Indian food (which in fact is very 
popular in Britain): the same youngsters who delight in the sound of the 
sitar in pop records are attracted by Ravi Shankar and by Indian dance. 
Even the flower children were there — the latest type of hippie, given to 
wearing necklaces and bells and carrying flowers. 


In this article I have been able to indicate only a few of the most 
striking of the links between Kathakali, Noh and Kabuki. There are 
of course a great many more — not only in dance-forms and in texts, 
but also in music. The whole subject is one of immense complexity, of 
which very little is known: really to understand these links we must 
study in detail all the Indian classical styles of dance-drama and solo’ 
dance, and also the various classical styles of the countries lying between 

‘India and Japan, as well as those of Japan itself and Andalusia in the West. . 
What is needed is in fact a major research project: teams of choreologists, 
musicologists, sound-recordists, film cameramen and local experts work- 

~ ing in each region on the collection of material, and then the compara~_ 
tive analysis of forms of pure-dance, dramatic dance and mime in con-_ 


junction with the associated texts and music. Comparable research 


work in other arts (such as sculpture and architecture) has been of immense 
value, and we can be sure that a great many important discoveries would _ 
be made in choreographic art. It is likely, for example, that aspects of 


ancient Indian dance (described in Indian sastras or represented in ancient = 
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Indian sculpture) would be found surviving in living form outside India, 
though not preserved in any surviving Indian dance-style: and a great 
deal of beautiful and expressive choreography which otherwise would 
fall into oblivion would be preserved. Though a complete survey 
would be a major undertaking, a pilot survey could be mounted fairly 
easily in one field, thus establishing the necessary techniques and making 


it possible to take the measure of the problem as a whole. 


Kathakali on Television 


But for a very enterprising BBC producer, John Farness, the com~ 
pany might never have reached London: having seen Kathakali in India, 
and knowing that the Kalamandalam company was touring Europe, 
he arranged for it to come to London for a filming session, and this in 
turn facilitated the theatre season. In fact the programme presented in 
colour by BBC 2 early in October represented a major breakthrough 
in television, establishing beyond question that dancing on television 
can be just as moving and effective as stage dancing—at times even more 
so. Farness tackled the very difficult problems involved in introducing 
Kathakali to a mass audience with intelligence, imagination and good 
judgment, choosing just the right items, and commissioned from 
Reginald Massey an unobtrusive but adequate commentary (giving the 
necessary facts but never disturbing the flow of rasa). 


First came Ramankutty in one of his finest solo items — the scene — 
in which the great Hanuman pretends to be an old and feeble monkey 
to trick his brother: the transformation from a noble and proud monkey- 
king to a doddering, scratching monkey was superb. Then came 
Govindan, showing almost incredible virtuosity of eye-moments in 
the nine rasas (shown solely by facial expression in a tight close-shot). 
Finally there was a condensed version of Mahabharata, with all the crucial 
scenes, and ending with the killing of Dussassana and the “final prayer’. 
The impact of the bright colours of the faces and costumes on the small 


screen was overwhelming: not at all like that of a colour film, more 


like that of stained-glass window with the sun shining through. Because 
the radiance of the colours, and the skilful editing by the producer (with _ 
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cuts coming on the beats of the music), the dancers took on a splendid 
three-dimensional solidity, being quite unlike the doll-like figures so 


often met when dancing is shown in television. 


 Femau Hall, well-known British dance critic, impresario and author. See “Sangeet Natak "ae 2S 


